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THE ORIGIN OF HIEROGLYPHS. 


HE new volume of the Archeological Survey of Egypt, 
entitled A Collection of Hieroglyphs, by Mr. F. LI. Grif- 
fith, is entirely devoted to a matter which formed part of the 
contents of the previous volume by the same author, Benz 
Hasan, III. That volume dealt chiefly with two topics: the 
history of Egyptian writing, as illustrated from early hiero- 
glyphic pictures, and scenes depicting contemporary civiliza- 
tion, such as the manufacture and use of flint knives. It is to 
the former subject that Mr. Griffith returns in the present 
volume, drawing his materials from a wider area and treating 
them with fuller knowledge. 

Considering the amount of attention now given to all 
departments of Egyptology, it is curious how little has really 
been added to the original decipherments of Champollion, De 
Rougé, and Birch, in tracing the history of Egyptian writing. 
These scholars displayed extraordinary ingenuity in ascertain- 
ing the meaning of hieroglyphic signs, and in identifying 
some of their origins. But since their time an immense mass 
of new material has become available. We are now able to 
distinguish between forms of an early and a late period, to 
render outlines and colors more accurately, and to determine 
more certainly their phonetic and ideographic powers. Mr. 
Griffith draws special attention to the critical classification of 
hieroglyphs and their powers in Professor Erman’s Grammar, 
and to the valuable collection of forms of the Old Kingdom 
illustrated in Professor Petrie’s Medum. In an introductory 
chapter he explains generally the powers of the signs, consid- 
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ering first their original use as the name of the object 
pictured, and then their phonetic or ideographic transference. 
For us, the process of phonetic transference is the most inter- 
esting, as it leads directly to alphabetic writing. To quote 
Mr. Griffith : 

“These phonograms, which are very limited in number, 
may indicate one consonant only, in which case they are 
termed Alphabetic ; or more than one, in which case they are 
termed Syllabic. There is no further difference between 


alphabetic and syllabic characters. The origin of many of 
the alphabetic values is still obscure; and it does not seem 
likely that the Egyptians ever consciously resorted to the 
principle of acrophony, i. e., of assigning to a symbol the value 
of the first only of several sounds in the word which it repre- 
sents. In the Old Kingdom there are no homophones among 
the regular alphabetic characters. Of these there are a5, in- 
cluding the sign used at the end of a word for 7 as a distinctive 
grammatical ending; but this was not used as such until the 
Middle Kingdom. The syllabic phonograms in use at a good 
period do not exceed 40.” 

One of the most interesting features of Mr. Griffith’s book 
is that he has taken advantage of the fact that the number of 
alphabetic characters is limited to 25, in order to devise a 
novel method of transliteration. Hitherto, the various meth- 
ods adopted by different schools of Egyptologists have all 
alike required the abundant use of diacritical points, which 
are displeasing to the eye and form a serious obstacle to 
beginners. One or other of these methods is freely used by 
Mr. Griffith in his text, but at the same time he has universally 
adopted his own system. Briefly, this consists of anew fount 
of hieroglyphic type, limited to the 25 alphabetic characters, 
which at once sufficiently represents the Egyptian signs, 
distinguishes the transliterations from the true words, ranges 
with ordinary English type, and is clear and not unpleasing to 
the eye. 

Putting aside this vexed question of transliteration, which 
must be left to experts to settle, the amateur in Egyptology 
will find much to interest him in this volume. Mr. Griffith 
has arranged the signs that he discusses in fifteen groups: 
such as humanity, mammals, birds, reptiles, buildings, vases, 
textiles, implements, etc. Each sign discussed is illustrated 
from fine examples, most of which have been copied during 
the operations of their survey. Their large size, faithful 
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coloring, and early date, are alone enough to make the plates 
invaluable for anyone who would attempt to trace the history 
of Egyptian writing. On one point we notice that Mr. Grif- 
fith has changed his mind since the issue of Bent Hasan, I/I. 
He was then disposed to consider the well-known heiroglyphic 
symbol for f/ as a slug, supporting his opinion by the picture 
of a very similar creature crawling up a papyrus stem. He 
has now come back to the common opinion that the animal 
intended is the cerastes or horned snake, which certainly 
seems to us much more reasonable. 

Another matter to which Mr. Griffith has devoted special 
trouble is the determination of the several species of birds 
represented, which ought to secure for his work the notice of 
ornithologists. The familiar bird-symbol for @ has never 
before been so clearly shown to be a vulture; while the rarer 
bird-symbol having the value of ¢7w is now for the first time 
identified as an eagle. The hawk of Horus, “the soarer,” 
which gives its name to Hierakonpolis, is the male sparrow- 
hawk. The owl is not long-eared until very late times. The 
duck is a pintail ; the goose is of the white-fronted species, in 
spring plumage ; the chick is that of the quail which was then 
half domesticated, as indeed it is in India at the present day, 
The barn-door fowl was, of course, unknown in ancient Egypt. 
Both the sacred and the crested ibis are clearly represented, 
though it is noteworthy that the latter species is no longer 
found in the Valley of the Nile. The bird-symbil for wr— 
“ great,” “old,” must be the swallow, or possibly the martin ; 
the color and markings vary considerably, but the general 
outline and forked tail are constant. 

We have only touched upon a very few of the many inter- 
esting points raised in Mr. Griffith’s volume. As he would 
himself be the first to admit, he is here breaking new ground 
in a field that is both obscure and imperfectly surveyed. He 
modestly asks for the criticism of experts, and he acknowl- 
edges that his own opinions are liable to be modified by fresh 
light. It is one of the objects of the Archeological survey, as 
a special branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund, to collect and 
publish such fresh material from sites already excavated. 
Mr. N. de G. Davies, as agent for the Survey, has already set- 
tled down to his task of copying the sculptures on the tomb of 
Ptahhetep at Sakkara. A new era of activity is thus com- 
menced; but more money is needed to place the undertaking 
on a permanent basis, and to enable Mr. Griffith to continue 
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his studies in Egyptian paleography, which have already been 
crowned with so much success. J. 8. C. 


AMERICAN WORK AT CORINTH. 


HREE years ago the Ephor-General of Antiquities in 
Greece granted to the American School at Athens the 
privilege of conducting excavations on the site of ancient 
Corinth. The director of the school, Professor Richardson, 
and his colleague for the year, Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of Cornell University, agreed that no available site 
in the kingdom promised more important results from exca- 
vations than this city, which in all Greece was second only to 
Athens in magnificence, wealth and population, and had great 
historic interest. They were well aware of the magnitude of 
the enterprise; not only was the extent of the ancient city 
vast, but the ruins also are covered by a layer of soil, which 
in many places is from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness. 

The work in 1896 was of a tentative nature. The topog- 
raphy of Corinth was absolutely unknown, except for the 
great landmarks of the two harbors, Acrocorinthus and the 
Isthmian Sanctuary in the suburbs. Even the old ruined 
temple had no certain name. Twenty trial trenches were 
dug, and the ancient Greek theatre was discovered, with por- 
tions of a Roman theatre resting upon it, and indications of 
the proximity of the agora. 

In 1897 the work of excavation was interrupted by the 
war between Greece and Turkey. 

In 1898 the excavations were continued, with about one 
hundred and twenty men, and were facilitated by the use of a 
track and twelve cars which the French had used in their work 
at Delphi, and had now kindly rented to the Americans. The 
main result of these excavations was the discovery of the 
fountain Pirene, which was the center of the life of the ancient 
city. In tentative digging near the old temple, which is now 
identified as the temple of Apollo by its relations to Pirene, 
two of its fallen monolithic columns were found. Five statues 
were discovered, but unfortunately they are headless. The 
number of inscriptions was not large, but includes the lintel 
of the Synagogue of the Jews—probably the very synagogue 
in which St. Paul taught when he came first to Corinth. Many 
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smaller objects of interest were discovered from all ages of 
the city’s life. 

The American School at Athens has no money with 
which to continue the excavations at Corinth in the spring of 
1899. The Managing Committee would regret on every ac- 
count to stop the work at the present point. The stage of 
experiment is passed. With the temple of Apollo, the theatre 
and Pirene identified, no further excavation in that region 
need be at random. The track and cars are now at Corinth 
ready for use. The discovery of the two fallen columns of the 
temple of Apollo warrants the hope of further discoveries in 
the vicinity. That so much has been accomplished on so great 
a field, with such limited means, testifies, in the opinion of 
those who are best qualified to judge, to the learning and 
judgment of the director, and entitles him to the gratitude and 
support of the friends of the school. 

The fountain of Pirene must be laid quite bare, and the 
aqueduct which still carries the water supply for the little 
hamlet must be made entirely secure. The cost of land ex- 
propriated has been about $1,000. About $5,000 has been paid 
hitherto for these excavations. About half this sum has been 
contributed by or through the Archeological Institute. Colonel 
John Hay gave $1,000, Dr. Charles Peabody $500, W. W. Law 
$250, and others smaller amounts. 

The sum of $1,500 would suffice for the work immediately 
about Pirene and the temple of Apollo. If another thousand 
dollars was at the command of the director for the determina- 
tion of the agora and for following up the broad, well-paved 
street which has been found near the theatre, all friends of the 
school and of archeological studies would be glad. These 
excavations do not simply furnish fresh material for study to 
the students of the school ; they also throw much desired light 
on old archeological problems. 

Contributions may be sent to the treasurer of the Manag- 
ing Committee of the school, G. M. Lane, No. 44 State street, 
Boston, or to Thomas Day Seymour, chairman, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


RELICS OF BUDDHA. 


HE King of Siam is sending an envoy to India to 
receive the relics of Buddha discovered some time ago 
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on the Nepaul frontier, which were offered to His Majesty by 
the Indian Government. The King, who gratefully accepted 
the offer, has agreed to distribute portions of the relics among 
the Buddhists of Burma and Ceylon from Bangkok. 

It will probably be remembered that in January last a 
well-preserved stupa was opened at the village of Pipra-Hwa, 
on the Nepaul frontier in the Basti district of the northwest 
provinces. This village was in the Birdpur grant, a large 
property owned by William C. Peppé and his brother. Inside 
the building was found a large stone coffer, crystal and steatite 
vases, bone and ash relics, fragments of lime, plaster and 
wooden vessels, and a large quantity of jewels and ornaments 
placed in two vases in honor of the relics. A careful list was 
at once made of all the articles, and Mr. Peppé generously 
offered to place them at the disposal of the Government. 

The special interest of the discovery lies in the fact that 
the relics in honor of which the stupa was erected appear to 
be those of Gautama Buddha Sakya Muni himself, and may 
be the actual share of the relics taken by the Sakyas of Kapil- 
avastir at the time of the cremation of Gautama Buddha. 
The inscription on one of the urns proves that the builders 
of the stupa believed the relics to be those of Gautama Buddha 
himself. It runs: ‘‘ This relic receptacle of the blessed Sakya 
Buddha is dedicated by the renowned brethren with their sis- 
ters and their sons’ wives.” The characters of the record, 
Professor Biihrer points out, do not mark medial long vowels, 
and appear to be older than those of the Asoka inscription. 

The relics, being a matter of such intense interest to the 
Buddhist world, were offered by the Indian Government to 
the King of Siam, who is the only existing Buddhist monarch, 
with a proviso that he would not object to offer a portion 
of the relics to the Buddhists of Burmah and Ceylon, and it 
was suggested that His Majesty should send a deputation to 
receive the sacred relics with due ceremonial. 

No relics of Buddha authenticated by a direct inscription 
have before been found in modern times, so the relics are as 
rare as they are unique, and by all Buddhists will be regarded 
as most sacred and holy objects of devotion. Their presenta- 
tion to the King of Siam, the recognized head of the religion, 
is, therefore, highly proper. The accessories which were 
discovered will, it is understood, be distributed among the 
Imperial Museum at Calcutta, the Lucknow Provincial Mu- 
seum, and, perhaps, the British Museum, Mr. Peppé retaining 
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a reasonable number of duplicates for his own use. The stone 
coffer above referred to is over four feet in length and two feet 
in height. It is made out of a solid block of sandstone and 
weighs about sixteen hundredweight. It is understood that 
the acknowledgements of the Government have been conveyed 
to Mr. Peppé for his public-spirited action in the matter. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Jastrow on the Religion of the Babylonians. 

THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND AsSykIA. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Pu. D., ProrgssoR oF SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


This book is one of the series of “ Handbooks on the His- 
tory of Religions,” and it follows the same general plan of Pro- 
fessor Hopkins’ Religions of India, noticed in Brsuia for January, 
1896. Professor Jastrow says that the time has not yet come 
for an exhaustive treatise on the religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria; that increasing knowledge leads necessarily to a 
change of perspective and a readjustment of views, and that 
the chief reason for writing a book is to prepare the way for 
the next one on the same subject. 

Miinter, Hincks, Tiele, Lenormant, Oppert, Halevy, 
Sayce, Jensen, Rawlinson, and a number of other Assyriolo- 
gists have written upon Assyrian and Babylonian religion, 
but the ancient Akkadian faith of Mesopotamia has not yet 
been adequately studied, and the present state of our knowl- 
edge does not allow us to determine the development of 
Babylonian religion. The sources of our information are 
almost wholly monumental. The few stray notices in the Old 
Testament and Herodotus, and a few classical authors who 
simply reproduced extracts from other works, were all the 
knowledge that we had on the subject until about the middle 
of the present century. But since Botta in 1842 in Mesopo- 
tamia, the work of excavators, such as Layard, Rassam, de 
Sarzec, the University of Pennsylvania, and others, have 
brought to light from the long lost and almost forgotten cities 
of the Tigris and Euphrates valley an enormous amount of 
material, incantations, prayers and hymns, lists of temples, of 
gods and their attributes, traditions of the creation of the 
world, legends of the deities and of their relations to men, 
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material which it will take years to fully study; and the soil 
of Mesopotamia undoubtedly holds still greater treasures than 
those which it has already yielded. Notwithstanding this 
immense amount of material, our knowledge of the religion, 
though increasing every year, is still very imperfect, especially 
as to its development. 

Undoubtedly, however, a large proportion of the deities 
of the Babylonian faith had their first origin in the beliefs of 
the Akkadian people, and Professor Jastrow says that it is 
generally admitted that all the literature of Babylonia, in- 
cluding the oldest and even that written in the “ideographic” 
style, whether we term it “Sumero-Akkadian” or “hieratic,” 
is the work of Semitic settlers of Mesopotamia. Therefore 
the culture, including the religion of Babylonia, is likewise a 
Semitic production. However, a great majority of scholars 
now admit that the Semitic Babylonians borrowed their 
methods of writing and many of their beliefs from an earlier 
race of non-Semitic origin. To this race, which is assumed to 
have preceded the Semites to Assyria, and to have transmitted 
their civilization and religious beliefs, as well as their cunei- 
form letters, Oppert gives the name of Kasdo-Sythic, or 
Sumerian, and calls their language Sumerian. 

While the cuneiform syllabary is largely Semitic in char- 
acter, yet there is a residium that has not been satisfactorily 
accounted for by those who favor the non-Semitic theory or 
by those who hold the opposite view. Probably the popula- 
tion of their country consisted of two layers: one, the Akka- 
dians, reminding, in many respects, of the Uralo-Altaic race ; 
and another, the Chaldean, belonging surely to the Semitic 
race. However, the religious belief of the Sumerians, and 
possibly of other peoples, had, no doubt, some influence on the 
religious ideas of the Semites. All the principal gods of the 
Akkadians reappear in the Babylono-Assyrian Pantheon, the 
original names being sometimes preserved, sometimes par- 
tially modified in accordance with Semitic idiom, and some- 
times translated. But to the student of the Babylonian 
religion the most important consideration is, that from all 
of the literary sources at our command, we find that the 
religious conceptions and practices are distinctly Babylonian. 

The period of religious activity extends over a long 
interval, between 4000 B. C. and the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. The development of this religion follows closely the 
course of civilization and of history in the territory under 
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consideration. Professor Jastrow, in the introductory chap- 
ters, considers briefly the land and the people, and the sources 
and methods of study. Then over six hundred pages are 
occupied with an account of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
gods, the magical texts, processional hymns, penitential 
psalms, oracles and omens, myths and legends, the temples 
and the cult, the future life, Babylonian cosmology, etc. The 
author has gathered together in convenient arrangement and 
readable form what is at present known about the religion of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. He has not hesitated to pre- 
sent his own views, derived from his own studies, and to often 
indicate his dissent from views advanced by other schools. 

Professor Jastrow shows that the Babylonian religion, in 
the oldest form known to us, was a mixture of local and 
nature cults. Starting with Animism, or a worship of trees, 
stones, and plants, and the phenomena of nature, as storm, 
rain, and wind, probably borrowed from an earlier cult, the 
Babylonians impressed the stamp of their own spirit, and the 
nature-beings whom they invoked, in imitation of the Akka- 
dians, became among them real gods, some of whom exercised 
a more decided influence upon the affairs of man than others. 
Above the highest triads they placed a god whose commands 
all the others reverenced, as the head of an unlimited 
theocracy. The number of gods was innumerable, and the 
thousands of tablets constantly being brought to light will 
undoubtedly furnish many additional names of deities and 
perhaps throw further light on those known. 

The religion of Assyria was borrowed from that of Baby- 
lonia. But the Assyrian pantheon was much smaller, with 
fewer minor details. Almost the only difference observable in 
the religion of the two kingdoms was that, whereas Bel- 
Marduk, the god of mercy, was the supreme god of Babylonia, 
Ashur, a “ god of war,” was the supreme god of Assyria. 

The beginnings of Babylonian literature are enveloped in 
obscurity, but it was largely developed in the great centres of 
commercial activity, Ur, Sippar, Agade, Eridu, Nippur, Urak, 
and Lagash. Every great Babylonian city had at least one 
library, and the Assyrian kings established libraries in their 
own country in imitation of those of Babylonia. About two- 
thirds of the library of Nineveh, formed by Ashurbanabal, is 
now in the British Museum. If all the texts at present in the 
museums of Europe and America were published, they would 
rival in extent the books of the Old Testament. The excava- 
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tions made under the auspices of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania brought to light over 21,000 tablets, and carrying back 
history to 7000 B. C. 

Nearly all of the Babylonian and Assyrian literature is of 
a religious character, consisting of magical texts, hymns and 
prayers, omens and forecasts, the cosmology, and epics and 
legends, but as the religion of Babylonia permeates all 
branches of literature, it is difficult to draw a sharp dividing 
line between sacred and secular productions. Professor 
Jastrow takes up each of these subjects, and enters very fully 
into their influence upon the religious life of the Babylonians, 
giving many translations of the original texts. The chapter 
on the cosmology of the Babylonians takes up the subject of 
the “Creation Epic,” two independent versions of which have 
been found among the remains of Babylonian literature, and 
Professor Jastrow thinks that there is no reason to suppose 
that the versions were limited to two, and that they might 
appropriately be called “The Epic of Marduk,” as they con- 
stitute a great hymn in honor of Marduk. The account of the 
beginning of things and of the order of creation is but inci- 
dental to an episode which is intended to illustrate the great- 
ness of Marduk, the head of the Babylonian pantheon. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow concludes that the variation between the 
Babylonian versions rest upon varying traditions that must 
have arisen in different places. The attempt was made to 
confine these traditions to the Babylonians, and among the 
Hebrews we may see the result of a similar attempt in the first 
three chapters of Genesis. At the same time, the manner in 
which both traditions have been worked over by the Hebrew 
compilers of Genesis precludes the theory of a direct borrow- 
ing from cuneiform documents. The Babylonian exile brought 
Hebrews and Babylonians once more together, and under the 
stimulus of the direct contact the final shape was given by 
Hebrew writers to the cosmological speculations, Yahwe is 
assigned the role of Bel-Marduk, the division of the work of 
creation into six days is definitely made, and some further 
modification introduced. Says Professor Jastrow, “It is by 
no means impossible, but on the contrary quite probable, that 
the final compilers of the Hebrew versions had before them 
the cuneiform tablets, embodying the literary form given to 
the traditions by Babylonian writers. Such a circumstance, 
while not implying direct borrowing, would account for the 
close parallels existing between the Hebrew and the two 
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Babylonian versions, and would also furnish a motive to 
the Hebrew writers for embodying ‘wo versions of their 
narrative.” 

The Gilgamesh Epic, which resembles so closely the 
Biblical account of the deluge, receives thorough treatment. 
Professor Jastrow considers the epic as a compound of faint 
historical tradition and of nature myths. He considers that 
the slight variations between the Biblical and Babylonian 
narratives justify the conclusion that the Hebrew story is not 
directly borrowed from the Babylonian version. The diverg- 
encies are just of the character that will arise through the 
independent development of a common tradition. 

The chapter on the Babylonian views of the life after 
death shows that the views embodied in the Old Testament 
regarding the fate of the dead coincide with Babylonian con- 
ceptions, which would not seem singular, for when the 
Hebrew clans left their homes in the Euphrates Valley, they 
carried with them the traditions, beliefs, and customs that 
were current in their district, and which they shared with the 
Babylonians. Further discoveries beneath the mounds of 
Mesopotamia and further researches in Babylonian literature 
will add more evidence to the indebtedness of the Hebrews 
to Babylonia. 

The chapters on the temples and cult show that the cult 
of Babylonia, even more so than the literature, is a compound 
of popular beliefs and the theological elaboration and sys- 
tematization of those beliefs. The sorcerer of prehistoric 
times became the priest of later Babylonia. Temples were 
numerous, with an organized priesthood, who exerted a great 
influence, and sacrifices, offerings, and days of thanksgiving 
and humiliation were ordained. Sins were confessed in peni- 
tential hymns of deep religious feeling. The official cult 
passed in some important particulars far beyond popular 
practices, and some priests really came very near monotheism. 
Thus, in an early hymn to the Moon-god, which was composed 
in the city of Ur, we read : 

‘‘ Father, long suffering and full of forgiveness, whose hand upholds 
the life of all mankind! 

First-born, omnipotent, whose heart is immensity, and there is 

none who may fathom it! 

In heaven, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme! 

On earth, who is supreme? Thou alone, thou art supreme!” 


Professor Jastrow says, however, that there was only a 
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tendency towards monotheism in the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria. No decided steps in this direction were ever 
taken. Both in the south and in the north this tendency is 
but the expression of the preéminent rank accorded to Marduk 
and Ashur respectively. 

Professor Jastrow emphasizes the statement that a proper 
study of the Hebrew religion is closely bound up with an 
investigation of the religious antiquities of Babylonia; and as 
our knowledge of these antiquities increases, it will be found 
that not only are Hebrews and Babylonians equipped with 
many common possessions when starting out upon their intel- 
lectual careers, but that, at different times and in diverse 
ways, the stimulus to religious advance came to the Hebrews 
from the ancient centres of thought and worship in the 
Euphrates Valley. This influence was particularly strong 
during the period of Jewish history known as Babylonian 
exile. The finishing touches to the structure of Judaism — 
given on Babylonian soil—reveal the Babylonian trademark. 
Ezekiel, in many respects the most characteristic figure of the 
exile, is steeped in Babylonian theology and mysticism; and 
the profound influence of Ezekiel is recognized by modern 
scholarship in the religious spirit that characterizes the Jews 
upon the reorganization of their commonwealth. 

Professor Jastrow has written a very exhaustive and inter- 
esting book, gathering together the investigations of scholars 
that are scattered through a large variety of periodicals and 
monographs, and many mooted points are fairly discussed. 
The book well represents our present knowledge of the 
religious views of the Babylonians. The translations, which 
are numerous, have been made direct from the original text, 
and are as literal as is consonant with presentation in idiom- 
atic English. An excellent bibliography completes the work. 

(Boston: Ginn & Co. 8vo, pp. 780. Price, $3.25). 


A most important Coptic text has recently been published 
by Dr. Wallis Budge under the title of The carliest known 
Coptic Psalter: the text,in the dialect of Upper Egypt, edited 
From the unique Papyrus Codex Oriental 5000 in the British 
Museum. 

Luzac’s Oriental List refers to this work as follows: The 
Papyrus-book from which the text is copied forms part of one 
of the greatest “finds” that has been made in Egypt during 
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the last few years. About three years ago some Egyptian 
peasants were clearing away the light soil from the ruins of 
an ancient Coptic church and monastery in Upper Egypt, 
their object being to collect the soil for use as “top-dressing ” 
on their farms. Suddenly their tools struck on a rectangular 
slab of stone, which proved to be the cover of a stone coffer 
firmly fastened in the ground. Inside were found two books, 
which, though written on papyrus, were bound in stout 
leather covers, after the manner of Egyptian books. The 
books, which had evidently lain in the coffer for several hun- 
dreds of years, had been expressly written for the use of the 
monastery. It is probable that at some period of persecution 
an official of the church had carefully prepared the box in 
case it should be necessary to hide the books. When the 
need arose they were carefully wrapped in linen, placed in 
the coffer, and the lid was closed. There they have remained 
until discovered by chance some three years ago. One of the 
volumes contains ten complete homilies by fathers of the 
Monophysite Church, the other a complete copy of the Psalter 
in the dialect of Upper Egypt, which has now been published 
by Dr. Budge. To all those interested in Coptic literature 
the value of this volume will be considerable, for it is the 
only complete copy of the Psalter in the dialect of Upper 
Egypt that has come down tous. Portions of the Psalter in 
this dialect have been published by Tuki, Zoegi, Lagarde, 
Peyron, Schwartze and Maspero, and Signor Ciasca, in his 
edition of the Sahidic-Coptic books of the Old Testament, has 
collected and published a number of the Psalms ; but these do 
not represent a complete Psalter. Dr. Budge‘s volume con- 
tains the first complete text of the Sahidic-Coptic Psalter 
published. From a palzographical point of view the volume 
is of unique interest, inasmuch as papyrus has been used for 
the leaves. Dr. Budge has been able to trace the history of 
the book by the patches and repairs that have been made at 
different periods. The book has been much handled, the 
lower portions of the leaves being discolored. Several of the 
leaves have been recopied, some of the characters retouched, 
and cracks repaired by pasting over them pieces of new 
papyrus on pieces or leaves of old books. The repairs, how- 
ever, have been carefully carried out, as the reader may see 
from the plates that accompany the volume, and Dr. Budge 
has fortunately been enabled to publish an absolutely com- 
plete text. 
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Mr. J. Elfreth Watkins, C. E., Curator of Technology, 
United States National Museum, contributes a valuable article 
to Casster’s Magazine for December, on “ The Transportation 
and Lifting of Heavy Bodies by the Ancients.” The ability 
displayed by the ancients in transporting heavy objects from 
place to place, and in raising them many feet above the sur- 
face of the ground in the construction of temples, palaces, and 
pyramids, has long since been a source of wonder. It may, 
indeed, be truly said that the engineers of the present era 
would find it difficult to perform similar feats, even when 
aided by the most approved appliances devised through the 
ingenuity developed in this inventive age. 

So impressed with amazement at the achievements of the 
ancient architects have trained archeologists become that not 
infrequently the opinion is expressed that these men, whose 
work has withstood the ravages of scores of centuries, must 
have been aided by well-devised machines, possibly operated 
by one or more of the generated forces. Notwithstanding 
these conjectures, in the many careful and thorough explora- 
tions made in late years the remains of no hoisting machines 
have thus far been discovered, nor has there been found, 
either in the Assyro-Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions or in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, an account or description of the 
processes employed by the ancients in lifting heavy masses 
to extraordinary heights. In fact, no equivalent for the 
words “derrick,” “pulley,” “wrench,” etc., have yet been 
identified in these ancient records to encourage the belief in a 
seaculo saptenti. 

The purpose of Mr. Watkins’ paper is to explain how 
many of the edifices now regarded as remarkable could have 
been constructed by primitive tools and simple methods. 
While several pictorial remains are in existence, showing 
how, by the aid of sledges, rollers, and levers, huge images of 
stone were moved over ground from the quarry to the build- 
ing under construction, nothing has been found to show how 
the heavy masses were lifted into position. In examining the 
photographs referred to, it was noted, especially in the pic- 
torial representations of Assyrian and Egyptian remains, that 
many figures are represented in various attitudes, carrying 
something in baskets or bags. It occurred to Mr. Watkins 
that this “something” was clay or other kinds of earth, and a 
method of lifting heavy bodies into position suggested itself, 
in which the sledge, the roller, the lever, and the inclined 
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plane, made of earth, were the only mechanical powers neces- 
sary to be utilized, no pulleys, cranes, or other machinery 
being employed. 

By means of several illustrations Mr. Watkins shows how, 
by the aid of inclined planes of earth, the huge stones used in 
the construction of pyramids could be put in position by the 
use of primitive appliances. 


Mr. Theodore Stanton has an interesting article in the Open 
Court for November, on “ The Guimet Museum.” The Guimet 
Museum of Religions was founded at Lyons in 1879, by M. 
Emile Guimet, who, though a manufacturer and active busi- 
ness man, has long devoted his leisure hours and a large part 
of his ample fortune to the study of ancient religions. Ten 
years ago the valuable collections were transferred to Paris 
and presented to the State. 

M. de Milloué, the director of the Museum, thus describes 
its object: “To propagate a knowledge of Oriental civiliza- 
tions, and to aid religious, artistic and historic studies by means 
of sacred images and books, objects of worship and art, found 
in its collections—such is the aim of this foundation. But the 
history of religion, the primitive purpose of the Museum, re- 
mains its principal object. 

The Museum building is situated in the Place d’Jena, and is 
composed of four wings, three stories high, and a round cen- 
tral tower, where is kept the library of twenty-five thousand 
volumes. In two galleries on the ground floor is a collection 
of Chinese and Japanese ceramics of artistic and industrial 
value. A third gallery contains original monuments and casts 
from the ancient cities of Siam and the celebrated temples of 
Angkor, a ruined city near the frontier of Cambodia. 

On the floor above is a room filled with objects used in fire 
worship, a gallery divided into five rooms containing objects 
relating to the religions of Cambodia, Burmah, Siam, Annam, 
Tonquin, Siberia, and the popular religions of the Chinese 
previous to Fuh Kien. Six more rooms on this floor are 
given up to the religions and history of Japan, and two more 
to Japanese art. 

On the next floor are to be found four rooms devoted to the 
religion of Ancient Egypt ; others where are exhibited Japan- 
ese pictures and engravings and antiquities of Italy and Greece; 
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six more where are monuments of archaic Greece, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Cappadocia; specimens of the Mus- 
sulman arts of Occidental and Central Asia, and a very im- 
portant series of Corean objects. 

The Guimet Museum has issued some twenty-five volumes 
under the general title of “ Annales du Musée Guimet,” cover- 
ing the whole subject of religious history, idol worship and 
various archeological questions pertaining thereto. Many 
well-known scholars, as Max Miiller, for instance, are the 
authors of the best of this splendid collection. Owing to the 
maps and illustrations these volumes are very costly, but the 
Museum issues a more popular and cheaper series of works, 
like Amélineau’s Essay on the Egyptian Monks, Milloué’s His- 
tory of the Indian Religions, Sayce’s History of the Hittites, 
and other like books which are sold at three francs and a half per 
volume. M. Jean Réville’s semi-quarterly Revue del’ Histoire des 
Religions is also issued by the Museum, and it contains among 
its contributors such distinguished scholars as Maspero, Dar- 
mesteter, Goblet d’Alviella, de Pressensé, Sabatier, etc. 

M. Guimet is continually sending out exploring expeditions 
for the purpose of collecting new materials. Thus, for the 
past two years, he has been directing the excavations on the 
site of the Roman city of Antinoé, between Memphis and 
Thebes. M. Alexandre Gayet, who has superintended the 
work, has succeeded in finding in the necropolis of Antinoé a 
large mass of objects which furnish much new information 
concerning the religion, arts and customs of the lower and 
middle classes of Egypt from the third to the seventh centuries 
of one era. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. Vol. XX. Part 7: 

Assyriological Notes.—Prof. A. H. Sayce.—Hittite In- 
scriptions, W. H. Rylands.—An Ancient Egyptian Toilet-box, 
with an analysis of its contents, W. L. Nash and W. Gowland. 
—A Coptic ‘Letter of Orders,’ W. E. Crum.—L’Exode des 
Hebreux, Prof. J. Lieblein. 

Prof. Sayce refers to M. Chantre’s account of his Mission 
en Cappadoce as one of the most important works from an 
archeological point of view that have appeared for many years. 
The discoveries made at the two Hittite centres of Boghaz 
Keui and Euyuk have thrown new and unexpected light, not 
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only on the archeology of Asia Minor, but also on many of the 
problems connected with the early civilization of Western 
Asia and Egypt. Among the objects disinterred by M. 
Chantre and his wife at Boghaz Keui are numerous fragments 
of cuneiform tablets. Prof. Sayce shows that some of these 
tablets were in the language of the country in which stood one 
of the chief Hittite cities, and he concludes that in these frag- 
mentary cuneiform texts we have at last lighted on the mys- 
terious and long-sought language of the Hittite hieroglyphs. 
It seems at last that solid ground has been reached from which 
to attack the still undeciphered Hittite hieroglyphs. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. announce the early appearance of 
the second volume of their “Semitic Text and Translation 
Series.” This volume will deal with a series of ancient 
Babylonian historical documents of the highest importance to 
the student of cuneiform inscriptions and to the archeologist, 
and will contain complete copies of forty-six letters of Kham- 
murabi, king of Babylon about B. C. 2200, and twenty-four 
copies of letters and other documents of Khammurabi and 
other kings of his dynasty. These will be accompanied by a 
full list of the documents, with descriptions, measurements, 
etc., and the whole will form a corpus of the earliest known 
Babylonian texts written in a Semitic dialect. The inscrip- 
tions have been autographed by Mr. L. W. King, M. A., of 
the British Museum, who has supplied an interesting intro- 
duction, in which he traces the sources of our knowledge of 
ancient Babylonian history, and gives a summary of the 
principal work which has been hitherto done in this subject. 
He discusses the important letter of Khammurabi which has 
been published by the Rev. Father Scheil, and traverses his 
statements concerning the alleged discovery in it of the name 
of Chedorlaomer; and Mr. King proves that the discovery 
rests upon a misreading of certain cuneiform signs. Owing 
to the kindness of His Excellency O. Hamdi Bey, Director of 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople, Mr. King has 
been enabled to place before his readers a photographic 
reproduction of the tablet published by the Rev. Father 
Scheil. It was originally intended to include within the 
volume, translations, with notes, of all the texts published in 
it; it has, however, been found impossible to do this, as an 
already bulky volume would have been swollen to an incon- 
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venient size. It has therefore been decided to print the 
translations, notes. vocabulary, etc., together with a number 
of supplementary texts, in the fourth volume of the series. 


The official publication, in fac simile, of the Rhind Math- 
ematical Papyrus in the British Museum, will revive discussion 
on the state of mathematical science in ancient Egypt, and 
also on the indebtedness of Greek mathematicians to their 
Egyptian forerunners. The composition of the treatise goes 
back to the ages of hoar antiquity. For though the present 
papyrus does not belong to a period earlier than B. C. 1700, it 
traces its genealogy to a copy made in the reign of a king 
who lived about 2300 B. C. The title is “Instructions for 
Arriving at the Knowledge of All Things Obscure, and of All 
Mysteries.” These “mysteries” consist, among other things, 
in the multiplication or division by any number higher than 
two, the measurements of volume and area, the computations 
of amounts of grain to be stored in spaces of different sorts, 
and the measurements of pyramids. After having slumbered 
for a series of centuries in the ruin of a small building at 
Thebes, the papyrus was brought to light about forty-five 
years ago. Mr. A. H. Rhind bought it at Luxor in 1858. 
After his death it came into the possession of Mr. David 
Bremner, from whom it was purchased for the museum in 
1864. Since then, much has been written on the subject by 
the late Dr. Samuel Birch, A. Eisenlohe, and others. If this 
papyrus represents all that the ancient Egyptians knew of 
mathematics, it does not amount to much, and on the theo- 
retical side of the subject they seem to have been wholly 
astray. But whether Herodotus and other Greek writers 
were inaccurate in speaking highly of the mathematical 
science of the Egyptians is a different question. Thales and 
Pythagoras, as well as Herodotus, lived more than a thousand 
years, at the lowest computation, after the writing of the 
present papyrus. In that time sufficient progress may have 
been made by Egyptian mathematicians to justify the praise 
bestowed upon them by their Greek visitors. Mr. E. Wallis 
Budge, who edits this ‘work, refrains from accompanying the 
text by explanatory remarks, but he gives in his preface a 
useful list of the principal works from which all the necessary 
information may be gleaned. 
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Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. II, 
Numbers 1, 2: The Identification of the Marbles Used in 
Greek Sculptures. H. S. Washington.—A Capital from the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome. A. Marquand.—The 
Epigraphic Sources of Suetonius. W. Dennison.—Inscriptions 
from Gortyna, Lyttos, and Latépros Kamara. S. A. Xan- 
thoudidis.—Addenda to the Cretan Inscriptions. F. Halbherr. 
—Archezological News from August, 1897, to February, 1898. 

Contents of Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4: Notes on Oriental 
Antiquities, 1. The Horse in Ancient Babylonia. 2. Ne- 
hushtan. Wm. Hayes Ward.—The Orpheus Relief. John 
Pickard.—Terra-cotta Reliefs from the Argive Hereum. C. 
Waldstein and J. C. Hoppin.—The Eiskylema in the Eretrian 
Theatre. Andrew Fossum.—An Old Corinthian Vase from 
Corinth. R. B. Richardson.—Terra-cotta Figurines from 
Corinth. R. B. Richardson.—A Trace of Egypt in Eleusis. 
R. B. Richardson.—The Excavations at Corinth in 1898. Pre- 
liminary Report. R. B. Richardson.—Archeological Reports 
(August, 1897—February, 1898). Eleven plates. 


We have received a reprint from the Report of the U.S. 
National Museum for 1896, entitled “ Biblical Antiquities. A 
Description of the Exhibit at the Cotton States International 
Exposition, Atlanta, 1895.” By Cyrus Adler, Ph. D., and I. 
M. Casanowicz, Ph.D. This exhibit comprised the Oriental 
antiquities in the U. S. National Museum, and a collection of 
objects representing Religious Ceremonial Initiations. This 
exhibit was the first attempt to show in outline all the possi- 
bilities of study in the department of Biblical history and 
antiquities. 

The exhibit covered the geology, flora, fauna, precious 
stones, coins, dress ornaments and household utensils, etc., 
and also objects relating to Jewish religious ceremonial, and 
casts of statues, mummies, etc., from Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, aud from the land of the Hittites. Specimens were also 
exhibited of Bibles, ancient versions and modern translations. 
These articles are very fully described by the authors, and the 
pamphlet of eighty pages is illustrated with forty-six full page 
half-tones. It will prove of great value to all persons inter- 
ested in the archeology and history, the ethnology, and the 
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art of Bible lands. The pamphlet is issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. 


Dr. Freiherr Heller von Gertringen, of Berlin, contributes 
to the Reports of the Berlin Academy of Science, an account 
of a new Septuagint text of the eighteenth Psalm (according 
to the Hellenistic numbering the seventy-ninth). The find 
was made while the author was living on the island of Thera, 
and was sent to him by a physician from the island of Rhodes, 
where it had been found in a leaden roll. This roll contains 
the great portion of the Psalm in question, but in a peculiar 
type of the Septuagint version. The account states that 
“authorities” who have examined the original claim that the 
manuscript belongs to the third, or, at the latest, the fourth 
Christian century.” The document is now deposited in the 
Royal Museum of Berlin. 


A work on Mesopotamian geography of uncommon interest 
has just been published under the title, “ Das Sandschak Sulei- 
mania,” in which the author has succeeded in verifying a 
number of localities, as indicated by the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, by means of comparing them with the 
descriptions of Mesopotamia as supplied by modern travelers. 
This book is published by Mr. A. Billerbeck, and he has care- 
fully examined the cuneiform documents for that purpose, and 
for those who have studied Dr. Strack’s first article on the 
subject, published in the last number of the Zeztschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, it will be interesting to compare the conclusions 
at which the two writers have independently arrived. 


The ninth part of Dr. Winckler’s Altorientalische Forsch- 
ungen contains a treatise on the history of Cilicia and Phrygia 
as illustrated from the cuneiform inscriptions, especially from 
some of the so-called oracles published by Dr. Knudtzon, and 
an explanation of the oldest Greek reference to Persian kings, 
contained in the Persae of Aeschylus, verses 751 ff. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


ARLY in the winter word came that Dr. Bliss had found 

a great room some eighty feet square, and had discov- 

ered scarabs and other objects which determined him to clear 

it. From the time the word was received the long anxiety 

was over, for it was felt that a rich vein had been struck. In 

good ground, and not in the sewage of the Tyropceon, Dr. 
Bliss has a happy field, and may he prosper in it. 

The disposition to defraud the public is so strong in some 
people that they are continually assailing the religious world 
through some pretended discovery. One day recently I re- 
ceived a telegram from a leading newspaper, asking judgment 
upon an offer of a party to sell to the paper a “letter of 
Christ, found by the Palestine Exploration Fund in Jerusa- 
lem.” I immediately replied that it must be a fraud, and 
have heard no more of it. Here was a deliberate attempt of 
some one to reap a large price for a manifest forgery and to 
put the responsibility on the Fund. 

The latest rumor of “ finds” is that the courageous Pro- 
fessor Haupt, who is best known as the editor of the ‘‘ Rainbow 
Bible,” has discovered in the Tell El-Amarna letters mention 
of the temple of “Gahive” at Jerusalem. It is said that the 
Professor believes this to be a fact, but he does not explain 
how the dating of the letters can be so utterly wrong, nor how 
it was that an Egyptian king was receiving cuneiform letters 
when there was constant going back and forth of people 
between the allied royal families of Egypt and Israel. But 
there are hundreds of things in the “ Rainbow Bible” which 
have not been explained, except it may be considered an 
explanation that they are plain to the editor. 

The very rapid work in Egypt during the last year and 
the number of explorers at work in different places, almost 
causes a feeling of envy in the breasts of our people; but, 
after all, it is possible to push this work on too rapidly, so that 
some things are lost and others are destroyed, and there is 
serious complaint, on account of his haste, with M. Amelineau, 
discoverer of the Osiris tomb. We are at least on the safe 
side in Palestine, with only one explorer and only one field of 
operation. We can see that a larger work might have been 
done in the Tyropcean by employing more men, but who could 
have seen this at the time? We can now assert the thorough- 
ness of all our work, and that is a great point. In excavating 
it is certainly true that “haste makes waste.” 
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An invoice of maps has been received from London and I 
can now furnish them in sheets, or mounted on rollers to hang, 
or backed with linen to fold in a case. I have also nowa good 
supply of slides, a full list of the photochromes, books, casts, etc. 

Tueopore F. Wricut, U. S. Secretary. 

42 Quincy street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Corrigendum— By the misplacement of a comma my 
meaning was changed in an important sentence, in my article 
for January headed “The Egypt Exploration Fund— 1899.” 


The sentence should mean, as well as read: “While naturally 
and properly some local organizations are at work, primarily 
to secure fresh subscribers in their /oca/es, the national office, 
representing the whole land, has its broad mission still to 
fulfill.” Ws. C. Winstow, 
Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 





Two most extraordinary Egyptian mummies were ex- 
hibited by E. Dufaur at the rooms of the Marylebone Anti- 
quarian Society, London. One of them —they both having 
been discovered in Lower Egypt in the course of the recent 
campaign—was remarkable for its size and extraordinary 
weight. On its head was a crown composed of copper, with 
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a gold covering shaped in pieces resembling plates and 
buttons, having decorations of leaves and fruits. On the case 
containing the body were painted figures resembling those of 
the zodiac. A nearly undecipherable Greek inscription was 
also on it. Between the folds of the dress was found a piece 
of papyrus, with an inscription which gave the name of the 
dead monarch as Pentemenon. 

The mummy in its wrappers weighed 160 pounds. Its 
length was 6 feet 1 inch, the head was abnormally large, and 
the shoulders very broad. Next the dress was found an outer 
cloth covering with paintings and hieroglyphics, which 
denoted that the original was one of the royal house of Egypt 
some 2,500 years B.C. Next came more wrappings, and then 
a close garment of samite, fastened around the neck by a 
sailor’s knot. Beneath this again were some finer bandages, 
like napkins. Next came four Egyptian tunics, of a kind of 
linen, with sleeves, and woven without any joints. These 
were fixed to the body at the neck and the ankles by some 
stuff of a bituminous nature. Next came bandages placed 
lengthways, from the head to the feet, with cross bands; four 
large pieces of linen came next, rolled round and round the 
body. The sixth envelope was formed of transversal bands 
of a yellow color, from the bitumen in which they had been 
soaked. After this fifteen similar wrappers. Next, an en- 
velope saturated in black bitumen, and, finally, next to the 
skin, a thin shirt of the finest linen. The toes were wrapped 
up separately, the arms and hands were laid straight down 
alongside the body. 

The mummy was a male, and looked about forty-five 
years old. The length was 5 feet 9 inches. The breast and 
part of the abdomen were gilt over. The body was filled 
with a black balsam. No MS. was found. The legs had been 
covered in black balsam. The unrolling of the body took 
three hours, and no less than 2,800 square feet of linen were 
taken off it. ‘The hands were long and perfect; the fingers 
well made, with “filbert”’ nails; the ears entire, and the nose, 
which had been cut open when the body was embalmed, in 
order to extract the brain, a little deformed. The face looked 
almost alive, and the hair was perfectly preserved, very fine, 
and—what is unusual in Egyptians of the pure breed—a 
little curled. On the left side, below the ribs, was an opening 
by which the balsam had been introduced into the body. 
Under the cloth which covered the face below each eye, and 
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on the ball of the cheek, a gold plate was found, with the 
representation of an eye and its lids. Over the mouth, and 
fastened by a gold wire run through and behind the teeth, 
was another plate, with a picture or representatian of a tongue 
placed perpendicularly to the closing of the lips, which were 
fast shut and secured by wires. 


We learn from Professor Hilprecht’s letter to the Sunday 
School Times of an exceptionally strong and well-equipped expe- 
dition to Arabia. The new expedition is essentially Austrian. 
Emperor Francis Joseph is its patron, and the Academy of 
Vienna has granted a very large sum for its equipment. But 
also King Oscar of Sweden, long known for his deep interest 
in Oriental research, has made especial efforts in its behalf, 
while the English government in Aden has promised its 
hearty help and support to this strictly scientific undertaking. 
The expedition stands under the direction of the Swedish 
Arabist, Count Landberg, who has paid repeated visits to 
South Arabia, is familiar with the life and customs and several 
dialects of Bed’ween, and has established close personal rela- 
tions with powerful sultans and chieftains of the provinces to 
be explored, notably with the emir of Marib (capitol of 
Saba). The other members of the expedition, which has its 
own boat, are: (1) the well-known Arabist of Vienna, Professor 
Dr. D. H. Miiller, acting as expert for Sabean epigraphy and 
Semitic history; (2) Professor Dr. Simony, botanist and 
physicist; (3) Dr. Cossmat, geologist; (4) Dr. Gimley, phy- 
sician and botanist ; (5) Dr. Jahn, whose chief task will con- 
sist in a thorough study and examination of the Mahra dialect ; 
(5) Mr. J. W. Bunj, private secretary of the director, and 
guide of the caravan. In addition, a number of European 
servants, native mail-carriers, and a constant guard of six 
Bed’ween, one of whom knows German, will accompany the 
expedition, which will use forty or fifty camels for operations 
in the interior. The chief aim of the expedition will be the 
exploration of the ruins of Shabwa (Saboto), the ancient 
capitol of Hadhramét, which, according to communications 
from a shaykh from that region, abound in temples, palaces, 
sculptures, and inscribed marble slabs. Later on, the Mahra 
district and the island of Soqotra will be examined. 
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Information received from the most remote corner of 
Shensi, Northern China, within the sphere of the important 
British concession in that region, leaves no room for doubting 
that systematic excavations, conducted on a scientific principle, 
would yield valuable and important objects of antiquarian 
interest. The very primitive and fragmentary attempts in 
this way already made have revealed many pieces of antique 
bronzes and pottery, several of which have now arrived in 
London. Experts who have seen them state that they are at 
least two thousand years old. Reports have also reached cer- 
tain quarters in London of the discovery near Foungsian-Fou 
of gold objects, supposed to belong to coats of mail, and an 
inlaid casque ; all of which news makes it evident that a rich 
harvest for the antiquarian is in store when the time is oppor- 
tune to carry on the work of exploration in those regions. 





Maspero translates the term Chadiri, found in the Tel-el- 
Amarna tablets by “Bedouins.” In a recent number of the 
Deutsch-Evangel Blatter (No. 7), Hermann Billet, who appeals 


to Winckler’s discussion, “Die Hebrader in den Tel-Amarna 
Briefen,” in Kohut’s “ Semitic Studies,” energetically maintains 
that the /érzm (Hebrews) of the Old Testament and the 
Chabiri of the tablets are one and the same people. 

At the late meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
and Exegesis, held in New York, Professor Paul Haupt an- 
nounced his firm conviction that not only were the Chadiri to 
be identified with the Hebrews, but that there was a temple 
to Yahveh in Jerusalem, as is mentioned in letter No. 183, of 
Winckler’s edition of the American letters. 


During a recent excavation of the Forum at Rome a 
column was found marking the spot where Cesar was cre- 
mated. Round the base of this column was found a quantity 
of ashes carefully bricked over. These are considered to be 
the remains of the funeral pyre. The work of investigation is 
proceeding. 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter S. Perry, 
Pratt Institute. 
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Fifth Ave. 
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PH.D. 
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LL.D, 
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Prof. J. M. Hoppin, p.p. 
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HONORARY SECRETARY, U, S. A. 
Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 


SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos”’ con- 


Its discoveries and 


quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF EcyptT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Grco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis, Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII, Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. _ Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh, Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume VY. Beni Hasan. Part III, Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 


$5.00. 


Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord. Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edztion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F.s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee ro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JameEs GLAISHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morazison, Esq., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SquareE, W. Lonpon, 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DaniEL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E, A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CiaRENcE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rr. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., Cuautauqua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pxu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
espécially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF WeEsTeRN PALesTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHZOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLerMonT-GaNNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘“ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Frve Hunprep Square Mixes east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajliin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. Tue GeroLocicaL Survey or PALEsTine, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 


vol. ; ‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II, The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.z. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., i.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.x. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.£. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the 0ld and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems, By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 2<0 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde:, D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North. to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New Epition oF THE CoLLotyre Print or THE RatIsED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 
A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 
Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 


scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 
AtaBaMa: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Selma. 
CaLtFoRNIA : Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319, Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CotumsiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
ILtinots: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacuusetts : Rev. Geo. E. Merrill, D.D., 666, Centre Street, Newton. 
Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Northampton. 
New HampsuireE: Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., Hanover. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building, New York. 
Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York. 
Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 
Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph.D., Wells College, Aurora. 
Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., 109, South Avenue, Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98, State Street, Utica. 
Mrs. Donald G. Leslie, 578, Richmond Avenue, Buffalo. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606, E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA : Rey. James Morrow, D.D., 701, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
RuopkE Istanp: Rev. F. D, Blakeslee, D. D., E. Greenwich. 
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EGYPT. 


Egypt Under the Pharaohs. A History de- 
rived entirely from the Monuments. By 
Heinrich Brugsch-Bey, with maps, plans 
and illustrations; 8 vo., pp. 469. Price, $5.00. 

Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. By Prof. 

- Maspero; 12 mo., illustrated, pp. 188. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Dawn of Civilization (Egypt, and 
Chaldewa). By Prof. G. Maspero; Quarto, 
maps, and over 47oillustrations. Price, $7.50 


The Struggle of the Nations (Egypt, Syria 
and Assyria). By Prof. G. Maspero; maps, 
3 colored plates, and over 4oo illustrations, 
quarto. Price, $7.50. 


The Manners and Customs of the Egyptians. 
By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson ; several hun- 
dred iiustrations, 5 vol. 8 vo. Price, $8.00. 

Boat Lifein Egypt. W.C Prime. Price, $2.00. 

Nile Notes of a Howadji. Geo. William Cur- 
tis. Price, $1.50. 





Transactions of the Meriden Scientific As- 
sociation. Vol. VII, 8 vo., pp. 87. Price, asc. 
Contents :—The Tablet Inscriptions of the 

ews of China, with Chinese text, trans- 
ation, and notes, by Rev. A. Kingsley 
Glover. 

The Tale of the Two Brothers. A Fairy Tale 

of Ancient Egypt. Being the famous 


eA spey | Papyrus, of the British Museum, 
with the Hieroglyphic Transcription of the 
Hieratic Text, English Translation, Notes, 
Critical and explanatory on the Hieratic 
Text and Hieroglyphic Transcription. By 
Rev. Chas. E. Moldenke, Ph. D. 


For sale by the BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co. 


A few copies remaining of the Hieratic 


Text. Price, 7s5c. 

A number of Hieratic Characters were cut 

expressly for this work by Dr. Moldenke. 

Printed in two colors throughout. thereby 

following closely the Ancient Egyptian 

scribe. Dr. Moldenke spent fifteen months 

of incessant labor in order to complete 

this work. 

Address the Secretary of the 
SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 

Meriden, Conn. 


My Winter on the Nile. Chas. Dudley War- 
ner. Price, $2.00. 

A wv of E; t. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.1.., LLD.; Vol. I, pp. 262. From the 
Earliest Times to the XVI Dynasty. Price. 


2.25. 

ol? Il., pp. 353; during tho XVII and 
XVIII Dynasties. Price, $2.25. 
These volumes are the first and second of a 
series which is intended to embrace the 
whole history of Egypt down to modern 
times. These volumes will treat of the 

riod of the Pharaohs, one volume of the 

tolemies, one volume of the Roman age, 
and one volume of Arabic Egypt. 

The New York Obelisk. ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle,”’ 
witha Proiamanty Sketch of the oe 
Erection, Uses and Signification of Obelisks 
with an Egyptian-English Glossary. By 
Rev. Chas. fe Moldenke, AM., Ph. D.;8vo., 
Ppp. 202. Price, $2.00. 


GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES. 


An Avesta Grammar, in comparison with the 
Sanskrit. By A. V. William Jackson; 8 vo., 
pp. 273. Price, $2.25. 

Sanskrit Grammar. By Wm. Dwight Whit- 
ney; 8 vo., pp. 552. Price, $3.25. 

A Sanskrit Primer. By Edward Delavan 
Perry. Price, $1.60. 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary. By Carl 
Cappeller; Royal 8 vo., pp. 672. Price, $6.25. 

An Assyrian Manual. a! Prof. D. G. Lyon; 
Ph. D. ; 8 vo., pp. 138. rice, $4.00. 

Assyrian Grammar. By F. Delitzsch; 12 mo., 
PP. 446. Price, $4.50. 

An Arabic Manual. By J.G. Lansing; D.D.; 
8 vo., pp. 194. Price. $2.00. 

Arabic Grammar. By Dr. A. Socin; 12 mo. 
Price, $3.10. 

Elements of Syriac Grammar. By R. D. 
Wilson ; 8 vo., pp. 209. Price, $2.50. 

Elements of Hebrew. Wm. R. Harper, Ph. 
D.; 8 vo., pp. 200, Price, $2.00. 


Hebrew Grammar. By H., L. Strack ; 12 mo. 
Price, $2.50. 
For sale by the BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co. 


THE HEBREWS. 


The Bory History of the Hebrews. By Prof. 
A. H. Sayce; 8 vo. Price, $2.25. 
The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus. 
By Prof. A. H. Sayce; 12 mo., pp. 342. , $2.00. 
The Hebrews in Egypt and the Exodus. By 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer; 12 mo., pp. 
315 Price, $1.25. 


The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 
Exodus. By Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., 
LL.D. ; 12 mo., pp. 199. Price, $1.00 

The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, as_illus- 
trated by the Monuments. A _ Protest 
Against the Modern School of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism. By Dr. Fritz Hommel; 
12 M0., pp. 350 Price, $1.75. 

The Early Religion of Israel, as set forth by 
Biblical writers, and the Modern Critical 
Historians. By Jas. Robertson, D. D.; 2 
vols., pp 296-293. Price, $1.75. 

History of the People of Israel. From the 
Beginning to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
By Prof. C. H. Cornill; 12 mo., pp. 300. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Myths of Israel. The Ancient Book of 
Genesis, with Analysis and Saplanatine of 


its Composition. By Amos Fiske ; 12 
mo. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by the BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co. 











